®j)e  Repertory 

A Magazine  of  Plays , Players , Playgoers 
— and  a Programme 


“ How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 

So  shines  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world 

— Shakespeare 


enrpSetoett  diapers 

M Coplep  {Efceatre  M 


’ MR.  JEWETT’S  COMPANY 

(Arranged  Alphabetically) 

E.  E.  CLIVE:  In  England  with  Arthur  Bourchier,  Charles 
Frohman,  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

LEONARD  CRASKE:  In  England  with  Ellen  Terry  and  Martin 

Harvey. 

MAY  EDISS:  In  England  with  Lawrence  Irving  and  Morel 
Mouliot. 

NICHOLAS  JOY:  In  England  with  Lewis  Waller  and  H.  B. 
Irving. 

BLANCHE  LeROY  : In  England  with  Frank  Vernon,  J.  S.  Ve- 
drenne,  Percy  Hutchinson  and  Anthony  Ellis. 

NOEL  LESLIE:  In  England  with  Lewis  Waller,  Seymour  Hicks, 
Fred  Terry,  and  Cyril  Maude. 

CAMERON  MATTHEWS:  In  England  with  Granville  Barker; 
in  America  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 

JESSAMINE  NEWCOMBE:  In  England  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
and  Oscar  Asche. 

VIOLA  ROACH:  In  England  with  Sir  Frank  R.  Benson,  Sir 
Herbert  Tree,  and  Miss  Horniman. 

ELM  A ROYTON:  In  England  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  and 
Michael  Farraday;  in  Australia  with  Marie  Tempest. 

PERCY  CARNE  WARAM:  In  England  with  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Oscar  Asche. 

LYONEL  WATTS:  In  England  with  Weedon  Grossmith,  Charles 
Hawtrey  and  Cyril  Maude. 

ADA  WINGARD:  In  England  with  Gerald  DeMaurier,  George 
Edwardes,  Oscar  Asche  and  Robert  Courtneidge. 

H.  CONWAY  WINGFIELD  : In  England  with  Sir  George  Alex- 
ander,  Arthur  Bourchier  and  Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 


COPIES  OF 

TAILOR, 

The  Various  Plays  in  the 

110  Tremont  Street 

Repertory  of  the 

Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  SPRING  AND 
SUMMER  IMPORTATIONS 

Henry  Jewett  Players 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

FINE  QUALITY 

MAY  BE  OBTAINED  OF 

With  present  high  prices,  our  per- 

Walter H.  Baker  Co. 

centage  of  profit  has  largely  decreased, 

5 Hamilton  Place 

but  volume  of  business  has  greatly  in- 

creased. Reason?  We  are  not  profi- 

Boston, Mass. 

teering,  but  making  good  clothes  at  a 

low  price. 

SHUMAN  CLOTHES/or  SPRING 

have  that  splendid,  clean,  cut  style  that 
means  so  much,  to  men  of1  all  ages, 
whatever  their  calling.  Stylo,  ire 
Shuman  Clothes  is  something  resides 
mere  appearance,  it  is  the  right 
combination  of  proper  designing, 
all-wool  fabrics,  and  perfect  tailoring. 


, „iWitciv  , 
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THE  • SERVICE  • STORE 
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COPLEY  THEATRE 

M.  DOUGLAS  FLATTERY,  Owner 


Copley  Amusement  Co.  Lessees 

Direction  of 


HENRY  JEWETT 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 


Business  Manager.  . 

Stage  Manager 

Asst.  Stage  Manager 

Violin  Soloist 

Choralcelo 

Scenic  Artist 

Master  Mechanic . . . 

Electrician 

Properties 

Matron 

Door  Keeper 


. .E.  E.  Underhill 
. . . . W.  C.  Mason 

S.  Bradbury 

. . Hazel  Trueman 
. . Harriet  Forbush 
.A.  Thieme,  R.  A. 
. Russell  Shattuck 

Oscar  Berg 

Ernest  Thompson 
. Mrs.  Hartshorn 
P.  H.  Clark 


SCALE  OF  PRICES 


Orchestra $1.50 

Orchestra,  Rear 1.00 

Balcony 1.00 

Balcony 75 

Balcony 50 

Stalls  (4) 8.00 


POPULAR  MATINEES 


Tuesday  and  Thursday 

Entire  Orchestra $1.00 

Saturdays  and  Holidays 
Entire  Orchestra $1.50 


Ticket  Office  open  from  9 A.M.  till  10  P.M. 


Tickets  for  this  theatre  ordered  by  mail 
should  be  accompanied  by  remittance  for 
same,  and  will  be  held  until  called  for. 


Out-of-town  patrons  desiring  to  purchase 
tickets  in  advance  or  at  short  notice,  or  for 
delivery  to  friends,  may  order,  remit  for  same, 
and  arrange  for  their  delivery  by  Western 
Union  or  Postal  Telegraph  Service. 


The  Management  earnestly  requests  those 
who  are  unable  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the 
last  act  to  leave  during  the  intermission  pre- 
ceding it  and  thus  avoid  disturbing  the 
audience. 


During  the  performance  ladies  are  requested 
not  to  wear  hats  or  head-dress  that  obstruct 
any  view  of  the  stage.  Hats  can  be  left  with 
attendants  in  the  Cloak  Room,  free  of  charge. 


Parties  finding  articles  in  any  portion  of  the 
Theatre  will  please  present  them  at  the  Theatre 
Office.  The  Management  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  articles  placed  under  seats. 


Physicians  who  have  patients  to  whom  they 
may  be  called  suddenly  can  leave  their  seat 
number  in  the  Box  Office  and  be  called  as 
quickly  as  in  their  office. 


NEXT  PLAY 

“ THE  MAN  WHO  STAYED 
AT  HOME  ” 

The  next  play  to  be  presented  at  this 
theatre  by  Henry  Jewett’s  Company 
will  be  “The  Man  Who  Stayed  at 
Home,”  which  it  will  be  recalled  scored 
the  quickest,  most  sensational  success 
of  recent  years,  with  the  unusual  run 
of  twenty-seven  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1917.  Indeed  it  is  in 
deference  to  a persistent  call  for  a re- 
vival of  this  intensely  interesting  play 
that  Mr.  Jewett  has  decided  to  again 
put  it  on.  The  play  is  both  thrilling 
and  gripping  and  an  intensely  serious 
movement  is  followed  by  some  highly 
amusing  scenes,  the  one  succeeding  the 
other  so  quickly  that  the  attention  of 
the  audience  is  riveted  on  the  play  from 
start  to  finish.  “The  Man  Who  Stayed 
at  Home”  was  first  produced  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  London,  in  January 
of  1915, 1 and  the  theatre-going  public 
eagerly  accepted  the  play  as  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  its  kind  that  had  been 
put  on  the  stage  up  to  that  time. 

“The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home”  is 
a spy  play,  the  joint  work  of  J.  E. 
Harold  Terry  and  Lechmere  Worral, 
and  is  a product  of  the  late  war.  The 
action  passes  in  fifteen  hours  on  a cer- 
tain day  in  September,  1914,  in  the 
private  sitting  room  of  the  proprietoress 
of  the  “Wave  Crest”  Hotel,  on  the 
coast  of  England. 

From  time  to  time  the  play  received 
excellent  notices  from  the  Press.  Here 
isjwhat  one  critic  said  of  it : “In  theme, 
treatment  and  general  structure  it 
harks  back  to  fundamental  principles 
of  melodrama,  in  which  suspense,  sur- 
prise, action  and  theatrical  device  are 
all  co-ordinated  to  bring  immediate  re- 
sults. It  is  another  triumph  of  mel- 
odrama when  that  much-avoided  style 
of  play  is  presented  with  intelligence 
and  skill,  plus  a vital  plot.” 

Another  said  of  the  play:  “Its  story 
is  one  of  unusual  interest  and  is  told  in 
a clear,  smooth  way  that  is  at  all  times 
vivid,  and  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  an  occasional  thrill.” 


COPLEY  THEATRE  l#f 

HENRY  JEWETT  v * Director  4 

o 


This  Theatre  is  ventilated  by  the  most  approved  forced-air  system  wherein 
the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  auditorium  is  continuously  changed  and  the 
theatre  is  also  thoroughly  aired  after  every  performance. 


WEEK  OF  MAY  10,  1920 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-SIXTH  WEEK 

Evenings  at  8.10  Sharp  Matinees,  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sat.  at  2.10  Sharp 

HENRY  JEWETT 

PRESENTS 

“HIS  HOUSE  IN 
ORDER” 

A COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS  BY  SIR  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO 


THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  PLAY 

(In  the  order  in  which  they  first  speak ) 


THE  PLAYERS 


HARDING NOEL  LESLIE 

FORSHAW LEONARD  CRASKE 

FILMER  JESSON NICHOLAS  JOY 

HILARY  JESSON H.  CONWAY  WINGFIELD 

GERALDINE  RIDGELEY JESSAMINE  NEWCOMBE 

DEREK  JESSON MAY  EDISS 

MLLE.  THOME BLANCHE  LeROY 

( Program  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following) 


"Footgear 

that  satisfies 
not once 
but  alWa\jS 


JHAYER  McNe'l  COMPANY 

47  Temple  Place  " 15  Vest  Street^ 


FRANCES  JEWETT  REPERTORY  THEATRE  CLUB  ROOM 

MATINEE  TEA  FOR  PATRONS 

THURSDAYS  FROM  3 to  6 O'CLOCK 

Tea  Tickets  Obtainable  at  Door,  25  Cents  COPLEY  THEATRE  BUILDING 


STATIONERS  ENGRAVERS 
PRINTING 


57-61  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


(. Program  Continued) 

NINA 

ELMA  ROYTON 

LADY  RIDGELEY 

VIOLA  ROACH 

MAJOR  MAUREWARDE 

...PERCY  CARNE  WARAM 

SIR  DANIEL  RIDGELEY 

CAMERON  MATTHEWS 

PRYCE  RIDGELEY 

LYONEL  WATTS 

BLYTH 

....SHARLAND  BRADBURY 

DR.  DILNOTT 

E.  E.  CLIVE 

( Program  Continued  on 

Second  Page  Following ) 

Jones,  McDuffee  & Stratton 
Corporation 

Crockery,  China 
Glassware 
Electric  Lamps 

DINNER  SETS  of  all  grades 
taken  from  our  large  assort- 
ment of  Stock  Patterns  enable 
the  purchaser  to  select  just  the 
articles  needed  without  being 
obliged  to  purchase  the  pieces 
not  required  at  the  time. 

Jones,  McDuffee  & Stratton 
Corporation 

Crockery,  China  and 

Glass  Merchants  33  Franklin  Street,  Boston 


MR.  JOHN  DRINKWATER 
DISCUSSES  FUTURE  OF 
REPERTORY  THEATRE. 


Because  of  Mr.  John  Drinkwater’s 
well-known  interest  in  the  repertory 
theatre  movement  as  illustrated  in  a 
letter  read  from  him  at  one  of  the  re- 
cent meetings  of  the  Frances  Jewett 
Repertory  Theatre  Club,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  as  a guest  while  visit- 
ing Boston,  and  whose  letter  it  will  be 
recalled  was  reproduced  in  this  pro- 
gramme,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  he  recently  was  tendered  a com- 
plimentary dinner  by  Birmingham, 
England,  citizens. 

Mr.  Drinkwater’s  address  as  aT re- 
sponse to  the  toast  “Our  Guest” 
touched  upon  the  work  done  by  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  and 
to  the  movement  in  general.  Of  the 
Birmingham  idea  he  said  it  was  a great 
satisfaction  to  find  that  after  seven 
years  it  was  really  an  established  thing 
and  there  was  no  fear  in  his  mind  that 
it  would  come  to  grief  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  In  Birmingham,  at  all 
events,  they  had  made  it  a matter  of 
national  importance,  without  any  help 
from  outside  and  against  remarkable 
indifference. 

To  our  audiences  Mr.  Drinkwater’s 
remarks  are  particularly  interesting, 
because  of  what  this  Company  has 
been  doing  these  past  four  years.  This 
theatre  and  what  its  director  has  ac- 
complished hold  a unique  place  in  this 
country,  since  there  is  not  another  in- 
stitution like  it  anywhere  in  America. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  went  on  to  say  that 
the  achievements  of  the  Repertory 


Theatre  had  coincided  with  great  de- 
velopments in  the  arts  generally.  It 
was  literally  the  life  of  the  city  which 
had  produced  these  results,  of  which 
Birmingham  should  be  proud  and 
should  cherish  and  nurture. 

Discussing  the  repertory  ideal,  he 
said  there  was  on  the  one  hand  an 
enormously  powerful  commercial  thea- 
tre doing  its  own  work  successfully  and 
entrenched  against  all  possible  as- 
saults. What  they  asked  was  that  the 
work  they  had  been  fighting  for  in  the 
repertory  movement  should  have  its 
full  chance.  He  believed  there  was 
scope  for  more  imaginative  and  really 
fine  drama,  and  his  object  was  to  try 
to  capitalise  it  and  to  capitalise  the 
experience  they  had  gained  in  Birming- 
ham. 

He  wanted  to  see  the  repertory  sys- 
tem, such  as  Birmingham  had,  with 
one  or  two  theatres  attached  to  it,  so 
easing  the  work  of  the  actors  and  pro- 
viding a greater  variety  of  plays  for 
the  public,  and  in  association  with  it  a 
big  theatre  in  which  plays  which  made 
a wide  popular  appeal  could  be  pro- 
duced. If  they  had  two  or  three  reper- 
tory theatres  working  in  an  entente, 
though  there  was  no  business  connec- 
tion, the  repertory  standard  could  be 
spread  through  a very  large  portion  of 
the  English  theatre. 

Until  they  got  the  best  artists  of  all 
kinds  working  in  the  theatre  it  would 
languish.  There  was  any  amount  of 
artistic  vitality  in  the  country  to  make 
a great  theatre,  and  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  repertory  work 
must  be  as  expert  in  its  own  kind  as  the 
ordinary  theatre  was  in  its  sphere. 
“We  were  apt  to  overlook,  in  the 
renaissance  of  the  theatre,”  he  said, 
“that  its  foundation  rested  upon  the 
drama  of  the  spoken  word.” 


(. Program  Continued) 
SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 


Act  I.  The  Library  at  Overbury  Towers. 

Act  II.  The  Drawing  Room  at  Overbury  Towers. 

Act  III.  The  Inner  Hall  at  Overbury  Towers. 

Act  IV.  Same  as  Act  III. 

The  Scene  is  laid  at  Overbury  Towers,  Mr.  Filmer  Jesson’s  coun- 
try house  on  the  outskirts  of  a town  in  the  Midlands.  The  action 
occurs  during  the  Easter  Parliamentary  recess  within  the  space  of 
twenty-seven  hours. 

Play  Staged  and  Produced  Under  the  Personal  Direction  of  Henry  Jewett 

The  Steinway  Pianos  used  in  this  Theatre  exclusively  are  furnished  by  M.  Steinert 
& Sons,  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street. 

Antique  and  Colonial  Furniture  furnished  from  the  Boylston  Sales  Shop,  F.  L. 
John,  Proprietor,  346  Boylston  Street. 

Wicker  Furniture  from  Bailie  Basket  Co.,  82  Sudbury  Street,  Boston. 


( Program  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following ) 


MEYER  JONASSON  CBb  CO. 


TREMONT  AND  BOYLSTON  STREETS 


Outer* 

and 


• • 


for 

Women  and  Misses 


BYRON  S.  BUSH.  President 


ARTHUR  C.  C.  HILL,  Treasurer 


Correct  Fashions  foFlVornen  affftfisses 
372-378  Boy ljton  Sfreef.  Bojton _yMaxrachu.5et  tJ 

NEW  SPRING  DRESSES 

Taffeta,  Satin,  Georgette,  Tricotine,  Tricolette, 
Serge,  Poiret  Tweed 

POPULAR  PRICES  — WOMEN’S  AND  MISSES’  SIZES 


Shop  on  Boylston  Street ” 

COPLEY  THEATRE 
BALL  ROOM 

Available  for  Dances,  Musicales 
and  Lectures 

Apply  to  the  Manager  of  the  Theatre 


MUSICAL  PROGRAM 


(. Program  Continued) 


1.  Prelude:  from  “L’Arlesienne” Bizet 

2.  Waltz : “Espana” W aldteufel 

3.  “To  A Wild  Rose” MacDowell 

4.  Selection:  “The  Magic  Melody” Romberg 

5.  Song:  “At  Dawning” C adman 

6.  | y^ls^Lento)^a  I ^rom  “Sylvia”  Ballet Delibes 


The  STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 

•fr 

The  Exclusive  Piano 

* 

M.  STEINERT  & SONS 

STEINERT  HALL  - 162  BOYLSTON  STREET 


For  substantial  and  dainty 
garments  in  Silken  Underthings 
we  ask  you  to  see  our  New 
Models  in  Georgette,  Satin  and 
Crepe  de  Chine.  We  believe  you  will  find  some- 
thing different  and  individual  about  all  our  Lingerie. 

This  week  we  are  offering  a few  French  Hand- 
Embroidered  Muslin  Garments  at  a Special  Price. 

Night  Robes  at  $3.90— $4.65 
Chemises  at  $2.95 — $3.65 


ONYX  HOSIERY 
Silk  Hose  at 
$1.98  a pair 


\ VANITY  FAIR 

UNDER- 

J GARMENTS 

149  TREMONT  ST. 

505  LAWRENCE  BUILDING 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZORS 

Including  all  New  Models 


VEST  POCKET  SETS  - $5.00 

STANDARD  SETS  - 5.00 

MILITARY  SETS  - 5.00 

COMB  SETS  - $6.50  to  $10.00 


GILLETTE  BLADES 
Vest  Pocket  Sets,  6 in  pkg.  - $ .50 

“ 1 2 in  pkg.  - 1.00 

J.  B.  HUNTER  COMPANY,  HARDWARE 

60  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON 


cAt  HOTEL  VENDOME 

THERE  ARE  UNUSUAL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

For  banquets,  dinners,  luncheons,  receptions,  dinner  and  tea  dances, 
— for  all  social  functions  requiring  correct  appointments  and  perfect 
service. 

Among  the  hotels  in  the  city,  none  is  better  prepared  than 
THE  VENDOME  to  make  social  affairs  attractive  and 
pleasant.  Its  ideal  location  on  Commonwealth  Avenue 
at  Dartmouth  Street  only  one  block  from  Copley 
Square,  makes  it  easily  accessible  by  motor  or  “a-foot.” 

The  manager  will  be  pleased  to  submit  menus,  offer  suggestions, 
and  make  final  arrangements,  by  telephone,  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal interview. 

Afternoon  Tea  (tea,  toast  and  marmalade)  is  Served 
in  the  Solarium  Every  Day  Including  Sunday 
From  4 Until  6 O’clock.  Fifty  Cents  Each  Person 

C.  H.  Greenleaf  Company  Everett  B.  Rich  Franklin  K.  Pierce 

Proprietors  Managing  Director  Associate  Manager 


Like  Acting  for  the  Movies 

The  tricks  of  “make-up”  at  the 
big  movie  studios  are  not  as  new 
or  complicated.  At  Purdy’s  it 
has  always  been  the  rule  to  em- 
ploy, not  mere  camera-clickers, 
but  artists,  who,  like  the  direc- 
tors at  the  film  palaces,  know 
that  little  details  like  slightly 
wetting  one’s  lips,  or  eliminating 
a touch  of  powder,  will  mean  the 
difference  between  a splendid 
likeness,  or  one  that  “doesn’t 
look  like  you  at  all.”  For  photo- 
graph of  you  at  your  best,  see 


AW  INTERESTING  REPER- 
TORY EXPERIMENT 


Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  the  English 
actress,  who  has  been  seen  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who 
is  interested  in  the  repertory 
movement,  has  been  having  con- 
siderable success  with  an  exper- 
iment which  she  has  been  trying 
out  for  some  time  in  London. 
Five  months  ago  Miss  Ashwell 
started  in  the  Excelsior  Hall, 
Bethnal  Green,  a repertory  thea- 
tre which  has  become  an  institu- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, presenting  some  of  the 
best  plays  of  modern  times.  This 
experiment  was  the  first  of  the 
series,  and  its  reception  has 
amply  justified  Miss  Ashwell  and 
her  helpers  in  arranging  for  an 
extension  of  the  work. 

As  Excelsior  Hall  has  been 
otherwise  engaged  for  the  sum- 
mer, the  scene  of  the  experiment 
is  to  be  transferred  by  Miss 


Aslrwell  to  Hanwell,  where  there 
is  a large  population  unserved  by 
any  place  of  entertainment. 

Among  the  plays  which  have 
been  chosen  for  presentation  by 
Miss  Ashwell  are  Bernstein’s 
“The  Thief,”  “Liberty  Hall,” 
“Leah  Kleshna,”  “Diana  of  Dob- 
son’s,” “Mrs.  Gorringe’s  Neck- 
lace,” “Our  Boys,”  “The  Man- 
darin’s Mascot,”  “Still  Waters 
Run  Deep,”  “The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest,”  and  “The 
Brave  and  the  Fair.” 

A promising  sign  for  enthu- 
siasts is  the  fact  that  audiences 
sometimes  join  the  performers 
and  are  coached  by  professionals 
for  their  parts.  Last  Christmas, 
for  instance,  the  chorus  for  Miss 
Cicely  Hamilton’s  miracle  play 
was  provided  from  among  the 
people  of  Bethnal  Green,  who 
had  clustered  around  Miss  Ash- 
well’s  repertory  theatre  and  had 
had  their  interest  in  drama 
awakened  by  its  performances. 


IXatfirpti’s  $at  ^>l)op 

SPRING  SHOWING  of  MILLINERY 

Many  very  smart  models  following  the  Parisian 
mode,  and  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  most  original 
in  millinery. 

We  Specialize  in  $15  Hats 

Many  Youthful  Models 

Berkeley  Bldg.  420  Boylston  Street  Room  318 


Sport  Hats  and  Coats 

RIDING  HATS  ; SAILOR  HATS 


IV here 


You  meet  people  you  know 
You  find  good  things  to  eat 
You  hear  the  best  of  music 
You  may  dance  or  watch  dancing 


The  Brunswick 


BOYLSTON  ST.,  at  COPLEY  SQUARE 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


Afternoon  Tea,  Dances  Daily  from  4 to  6. 

Dinner  and  Supper  Dance  Continuous,  6.30  to  12.30. 


THE 

HENRY  JEWETT  PLAYERS  REPERTORY 

SEASON  OF  1916-1917 

Oct. 

2. 

You  Never  Can  Tell.  By  G.  B. 

Feb.  5. 

Milestones.  By  Arnold  Bennett 

Shaw. 

and  E.  Knoblauch. 

9. 

The  Admirable  Crichton.  By  J.  M. 
Barrie. 

12. 

Lady  WTindermere’s  Fan.  By  Oscar 
Wilde 

16. 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 

19. 

A Doll’s  House.  By  Ibsen. 

By  Oscar  Wilde. 

23. 

Mrs.  Dane’s  Defense.  By  H.  A. 

26. 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back. 

By  J.  K.  Jerome. 

Jones. 

30. 

Jim  the  Penman.  By  Sir  Charles 

Mar.  5. 

The  Silver  Box.  By  John  Gals- 

Young, Bart. 

worthy. 

Nov. 

6. 

Sweet  Lavender.  By  A.  W.  Pinero. 

12. 

The  Liars.  By  H.  A.  Jones. 

13. 

Diplomacy.  By  Victorien  Sardou. 

19. 

Jack  Straw.  By  W.  Somerset 

Maugham. 

20. 

A Pair  of  Spectacles.  By  Sidney 
Grundy.  Leave  the  Woman  Out. 

26. 

The  Liars.  By  H.  A.  Jones. 

27. 

Arms  and  the  Man.  By  G.  B. 

April  2. 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 

Shaw.  (2  weeks). 

Back.  By  J.  K.  Jerome. 

Dec. 

11. 

The  Admirable  Crichton.  By  J.  M. 

9. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  By  Oliver 

Barrie. 

Goldsmith. 

18. 

The  Chance.  By  Frank  Vernon. 
The  Morning  After  the  Night 
Before,  The  Ghost  of  Jerry  Bund- 

16. 

The  Pillars  of  Society.  By  H.  Ibsen. 

23. 

The  Pigeon.  By  John  Galsworthy. 

ler.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  A Christ- 

mas Carol.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

30. 

The  Lost  Silk  Hat.  By  Lord  Dun- 

(Special  Christmas  bill.) 

sany.  Don.  By  Rudolph  Besler. 

25. 

An  Ideal  Husband.  By  Oscar 

The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan.  By 

Wilde. 

May  7. 

H-  A.  Jones. 

Jan. 

1. 

The  Odd  Man  Out.  By  Harold 
Brighouse. 

14. 

You  Never  Can  Tell.  By  G.  B. 
Shaw. 

8. 

Man  and  Superman.  By  G.  B. 
Shaw. 

21. 

Dandy  Dick.  By  A.  W.  Pinero. 

15. 

Dr.  Wake’s  Patient.  By  Gayer 
Mackay  and  Robert  Ord. 

28. 

The  Angel  in  the  House.  By  Eden 
Phillpots  and  Basil  MacDonald 
Hastings.  (2  weeks.) 

22. 

A Woman  of  No  Importance.  By 

0.  Wilde. 

June  11. 

The  Man  Who  Stayed  At  Home. 

By  J.  E.  Harold  Terry  and  Lech- 

29. 

Candida.  By  G.  B.  Shaw. 

mere  Worral.  (16  weeks). 

\ 

SEASON  OF  1917-1918  ! 

Oct. 

7. 

The  Man  Who  Stayed  At  Home. 

Mar.  11. 

The  Philanderer.  By  G.  B.  Shaw. 

(Run  continued  11  weeks; — 27 

weeks  total). 

18. 

Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene.  By 

R.  C.  Carton. 

Dec. 

22. 

Fanny’s  First  Play.  By  G.  B.  Shaw. 

25. 

The  Melting  Pot.  By  Israel  Zang- 

31. 

General  John  Regan.  By  G.  A. 
Birmingham. 

April  1. 

will. 

The  Cottage  in  the  Air.  By  Ed- 

Jan. 

7. 

The  Land  of  Promise.  By  W.  Som- 
erset Maugham. 

ward  Knoblauch.  ! 

8. 

The  Great  Adventure.  Byf  Arnold 

14. 

The  Rivals.  By  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Bennett.  (2  weeks).  \ 

21. 

Inside  the  Lines.  By  Earl  Derr 

22. 

The  School  for  Scandal.  ByJR.  B. 

Biggers.  (7  weeks). 

Sheridan. 

SEASON  OF  1917-1918  (Continued) 


29. 

Charley’s 

Aunt.  By  Brandon 

July  1. 

Thomas. 

(4  weeks). 

29. 

May  27. 

Arms  and 

the  Girl.  By 

Grant 

Stewart 
(2  weeks) 

and  Robert  M. 

Baker. 

Sept.  16. 

June  10. 

The  Liars. 

By  H.  A.  Jones. 

17. 

A Night  Off.  By  Augustin 

Daly. 

23, 

(2  weeks). 


Inside  the  Lines.  (4  weeks). 

Brewster’s  Millions.  By  Winchell 
Smith  and  Byron  Ongley.  (3 
weeks). 

Never  Say  Die.  By  William  Collier 
and  W.  H.  Post. 

The  Man  Who  Went.  By  W.  A. 
Tremayne. 


Oct.  21. 


Nov.  4. 

11. 

18. 


Dec.  9. 


16. 


. 30. 
Jan.  13 


20. 


27. 

Feb.  17. 


SEASON  OF  1918-1919 


The  Chinese  Puzzle.  By  Leon  M 
Lion.  (2  weeks). 


Mar.  3. 


Officer  666.  By  Augustin  McHugh. 

You  Never  Can  Tell.  By  G.\B. 
Shaw. 

The  Lost  Silk  Hat.  By  Lord  Dun- 
sany. 

Hindle  Wakes.  By  Stanley  Hough- 
ton. (3  weeks). 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 
By  Oscar  Wilde. 

The^Private  Secretary  By  Charles 
Hawtrey.  (2  weeks). 

The^Bear-Leaders.  By  R.^C.  Car- 
ton. (2]  weeks). 

The  Doctor’s  Dilemma.  By  G.  B. 
Shaw. 

The  Walls  of  Jericho.  By  Alfred 
Sutro. 

The  Doctor’s  Dilemma.  (31  weeks). 

Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.  By  Gra- 
ham Moffat.  (2  weeks). 


17. 

24. 

31. 


April  14. 


21. 


May  12. 


19. 

26. 

June  2. 
9. 

23. 


Garside’s  Career.  By  Harold  Brig- 
house.  (2  weeks). 

The  Magistrate.  By  Sir  A.  W Pinero. 

Nancy  & Co.  By  Augustin  Daly. 

Arms  and  the  Man.  By  G.  B.  Shaw. 
(2  weeks). 

The  Middleman.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones 

The  Thunderbolt.  By  Sir  A.  W.  Pin- 
ero. (3  weeks). 

The  Critic.  By  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

The  Monkey’s  Paw.  By  W.  W. 
Jacobs  and  Louis  N.  Parker. 

Chains.  By  Elizabeth  Baker. 

Candida.  By  Bernard  Shaw. 

Niobe.  By  Harry  and  Edward 
Paulton. 

Are  You  a Mason?  By  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein.  (2  weeks). 

Two  Pairs.  By  Donald  MacLaren. 
(4  weeks). 


SEASON  OF  1919-1920 


Aug.  28. 
Sept.  15. 
Oct.  6. 
13. 
27. 

Nov.JlO. 

24. 
Dec.  1. 
Dec.  8. 


Clothes  and  the  Woman.  By 
George  Paston.  (3  weeks). 

Pygmalion.  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
(3  weeks). 

A Woman  of  No  Importance.  By 
Oscar.Wilde. 

The  Irresistible  Marmaduke.  By 
Ernest  Denny.  (2  weeks). 

The  Truants.  By|Wilfred  T.  Coleby. 
(2  weeks). 

Widowers’  Houses,  and  How  He 
Lied  to  Her  Husband.  By  G.  B. 
Shaw.  (2  weeks). 

Milestones.  By  Arnold  Bennett  and 


lilestones.  By  . 
E.  Knoblauch. 

Hindle  Wakes, 
ton. 


By  Stanley  Hough- 


Miss  Robinson. 
Baker 


By  Elizabeth 


Dec.  15.  Charley’s  Aunt.  By  Brandon 
Thomas.  (3  weeks). 

Jan.  5.  The  Big  Drum.  By  Sir  A.  W. 
Pinero.  (2  weeks). 

19  Tom  Jones.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

26.  Man  and  Superman.  By  G.  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  (2  weeks). 

Feb.  9.  Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.  By  Gra- 
ham Moffat. 

16.  The  Liars.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

23.  Hobson’s  Choice.  By  Harold  Brig- 
house.  (2  weeks). 

Mar.  8 A Night  Off.  By  Augustin  Daly 
(2  weeks). 


22. 


April  5. 


17. 


May  3. 


The  Private  Secretary.  By  Charles 
Hawtrey.  (2  weeks). 

Pygmalion.  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
(2  weeks). 

When  Knights  Were  Bold.  By 
Charles  Marlowe.  (2  weeks). 


His  House  in  Order. 
Pinero. 


By  Sir  A.  W. 


THE  OBSERVER 


It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  plays  that  have  been 
or  are  about  to  be  brought  out  in 
London  by  playwrights  familiar 
to  the  audiences  of  this  theatre. 
For  instance,  John  Galsworthy  is 
the  author  of  “The  Skin  Game,” 
which  has  just  been  produced  at 
St.  Martin’s;  Harold  Brighouse’s 
“Other  Times”  has  lately  been 
given  its  first  performance  at  the 
Little  Theatre;  Graham  Moffatt 
is  expecting  to  put  on  his  Scottish 
comedy,  “Don’t  Tell,”  at  an 
early  date;  and  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie 
has  a new  play,  the  title  of  which 
(“Mary  Rose”)  has  only  just 
been  given  it;  “My  Lady’s 
Dress”  by  Edward  Knoblock  is 
still  another  play  lately  revived. 


There  was  an  appeal  lately 
from  the  trustees  of  Shakespeare’s 
birthplace  for  gifts  of  Elizabethan 
plants  and  flowers  wherewith  to 
stock  his  “great  garden”  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  and  to  this 
there  has  been  a great  response. 
Among  the  donors  have  been  the 
King  and  Queen,  Queen  Alex- 
andra and  the  Prince  of  Wales  who 
have  sent  flowers  from  the  gar- 
dens of  all  the  royal  palaces  which 
were  known  to  Shakespeare.  Bat- 
ches of  old-fashioned  flowers  have 
come  from  the  gardens  of  mediae- 
val castles  mentioned  in  the 
plays.  The  owner  of  Cobham 
Hall  has  sent  specimens  of  the 
famous  “Cobham  rose,”  known 
to  have  grown  in  the  garden  there 
for  four  or  five  hundred  years. 
There  are  still  important  gaps  to 
be  filled  in  the  “Knott  Garden,” 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in 
all  completeness. 


SOME  DON’TS  FOR  YOUNG 
ACTORS 

( Continued ) 


15.  Don’t  betray  to  the  au- 
dience that  you  are  acting.  If 
possible  make  them  believe  that 
it  is  real. 

16.  Don’t  be  spiteful  to  the 
select  few  who  attend  the  mat- 
inee on  a stormy  day.  Remem- 
ber they  are  the  ones  who  have 
braved  the  storm  to  see  you.  The 
ones  you  should  be  spiteful  to 
didn’t  come  at  all. 

17.  Don’t  try  and  look  at  a 
young  lady  in  the  front  row,  while 
reading  a line  to  a man  on  the 
stage.  If  you  are  reading  it  to 
him  read  it  to  him;  if  you  are 
reading  it  to  her  wait  till  after 
the  show. 

18.  Don’t  forget  that  the 
money  must  come  in  through  the 
front  door  before  it  can  go  out 
the  stage  door. 

19.  Don’t  imagine  there  is  an 
armchair  waiting  for  you  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  The  higher 
you  climb  the  less  time  you  have 
to  sit  down. 

20.  Don’t  be  led  to  believe 
that  it’s  the  play  that  makes  the 
actor,  or  that  the  actor  makes  the 
play.  It  takes  both  fire  and  water 
to  make  steam. 

21.  Don’t  believe  that  the 
various  cities  are  fighting  to 
claim  you  as  a native  son.  One 
day  they  might  fight  to  disown 
you. 

22.  Don’t  imagine  its  hard  to 
take  out  a show.  The  hard  part 
is  in  bringing  it  back. 


A SIGN  OF  SAVING 


TRADE  MARK 

LEW  ANDOS 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 

LAUNDERERS 


BOSTON  SHOPS 


284  BOYLSTON  STREET  17  TEMPLE  PLACE 

248  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

29  STATE  STREET  79  SUMMER  STREET 

Branch  Telephone  Exchange  3900  Back  Bay  connects  above  shops 


BROOKLINE  SHOP 
1310  Beacon  Street 
Coolidge  Corner 

AlsoJMALDEN 

FITCHBURG 

PROVIDENCE 

BRIDGEPORT 

ALBANY 

SPRINGFIELD 


CAMBRIDGE  SHOP 
1274  Massachusetts  Are. 
Harvard  Shop 

SALEM 

FALL  RIVER 

NEW  BEDFORD 

NEWPORT 

WALTHAM 

WATERBURY 

And  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WATERTOWN  SHOP 
1 Galen  Street 
at  Works 

LYNN 

MANCHESTER 
WORCESTER 
NEW  HAVEN 
LOWELL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Packages  called  for  and  delivered  by  our  trucks 
ESTABLISHED  1829 

“YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEW  ANDOS”  . 


orchestra  floor 


COPLEY  THEATRE 


